100              A BOOK OF INDIAN CULTURE
ceding ages it is only the kingdoms between the Himalayas
and the Vindhyas that figure prominently, and the tribes
beyond these barriers are considered as being more or less
beyond the pale of civilization. In other words, we have
no all-India outlook. But after the Mauryan empire and
the missions of Asoka, we have not only an all-India out-
look, but also the influence of foreign civilizations on our
own. For the first time probably in our history it is felt
that India, in spite of all its complexities of races, king-
doms and creeds, is really one. This fundamental unity
is enforced in several passages in the Mahabharata, and
its recognition is one of the great landmarks of this period.
The heroes of the great Epic are significantly represented
as having under their sway the whole of India. Further
both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata mention various
foreign nations like the Greeks, the Scythians and the
Parthians. The invasions of Alexander and the establish-
ment of Hellenic kingdoms on the frontiers of India had
already brought together the cultures of the two distin-
guished branches of the Indo-Germanic family. Thus in
its clash of cultures, its great mental expansion, its
schemes of evangelization, its concern for the masses, its
search for unity, its pride in the past, its hopes for the
future and its enthusiasm for reconstruction, the so-called
Epic age was a period of Renaissance. And the finest
flower of that Renaissance is the Bhagavad Gita.
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THE FORM OF THE GITA
It is well-known that the Gita is an episode in the
didactic Epic, the Mahabharata. It occurs just before the
momentous battle between the Pandavas and the Kauravas